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SPARROW’S POINT. 

The name of this fine estate has been familiar 
to us from our earliest recollection. When we 
first knew it, which is more than forty years ago, 
it was then the property of Mr. Sprigg, of Straw- 
berry Hill, near Annapolis, and when we say 
that he was a model of an old Maryland gentle- 
man, We are sure.we say morc in his praise than 
if we were to write a panegyric of a volume’s 
length and breadth. 
at once the resort of the high-minded and the in- 


His noble homestead was 


By descent it is now the property of Dr. James 
Steuart, a man of that bright era in our.history, 
when men were raised to love their country for 
their country’s sake—wWhen patriotism was es- 
teemed asa virtue—and when those clothed with 
power felt *themselves bound by every generous 
impulse—by every tie that binds man to princi- 
ple—to act for the’ public good. And well has 
he carried out those high reaching. promptings of 
his youth, throught his long iife. As was the 
custom in the days of our colonial history, Dr. 
Steuart was educated in Europe, and had but just 
returned to his native Jund at the commencement 
of the revolution.Although he had been absent for 
many years, he Feturned but to love his country 
with the greater -intensity : he felt that the hand. 
of the oppressor had been upen her—that her 
cause was a holy and a just one, and despite’ of 
the’ privations, hardships and dangers he was a- 
bout.to encounter, he offered his services as Sur- 
géon to the army of Washington, the which being 


conclusion of the war, devoting his time, his pro- 
fessional skill and his means, tothe good cause, 





pressor’s yoke, than would have been the pay 
and emolur@nts of a thousand surgeonships. 
During’the last war we recollect Jo -have seen 
him with his gray hairs waving in the breeze, in 
the rear of the gallant filth regiment, at the battle 
of North Point. He was there too without of- 
fice—a volunteer—like the good Samaritan ready 
to attend the wounded. Our feelings we find}, 
has carried us off from Sparrow’s Point to its 
honored proprietor, and as we set out td speak of. 
it, we must return to our subject. . é consists of, 
about six hundred acres of as fine alluvial soil as 
is to be found in our wide spread country—with 
inexhaustible deposites of oyster shells upon 
several of its fields, and countless loads of Sea 
ore daily washing on its shores, which extend a- 
bout three miles and a ,half on the Patapsco 
river. By water we should suppose it.is about 
seven miles from Baltimore; by land twice. that 
distance. The -buildings ‘are comfortable, com- 
bining ‘convenience and economy without show. 
There are six fields,about fifty acres each, in til- 
lage, which from pfesent appearance bid fair to 
reward the Doctor for his unceasing toil and at- 
tention. We have visited him three times curing 
the present season, and each time found him 
busy with his hands, directing his operations in 
person, having no manager, with as much zeal 
and enthusiasm as though he had but just passed 
his majority. As we looked upon him now 
directing his ditchers, and then his farm hands, 
with spirits as buoyant as those of youth—as we 


but admire the’evidence of a well poised mind 
and pay a silent tribute of praise to ‘bne of the 
few remaining links in the great connecting chain 


between the present and the better days of the 
republic. * 


Besides possessing one of the most fertile soils 
in the country, Sparrow’s Point has a loéation as 





and its tributary streams, look in’ what digection. 
you may, and the eye alights upon a landscape 












that fills the mind with wonder and detight—the} 


listened to the’ kindly tone of his-voice, we could ‘pottery cewing’s 


beautiful as wood and grove and water can make | ™ c Mt j < 
; at should beglad” 
it, Nearly surrounded as it is by the Patapsco If you wish-to ¢ 


um, it must, he gos. 




















never yet spent a aay at hig dl bu 
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regret to separate from the gener 
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makes one forget for atime that Reis 
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ervades the farming interest of this section. 
hey are determined to become producers as well 
consumers. They have been to ‘Egyptfor Corn’ 
; Rng enough. - If blessed with favorable seasons, 
‘they intend there shall be no lack of bread-stufis 
for home consumption, at least. The day of town 
plats, village lots, afid trading farms for large boot 
,_ ‘on ; a has gone.by, and necessity. has taught 
Swith force the truth of the homely Western phrase, 
008 hog or die.’ 
’ One Of the best indications of a fresh impulse 
to agriculture among us, is the spirit with which 
the ets of thercounty have taken hold of the 
gubject of forming an Agricultural Society. A 
Society has been organized, and the Fair to be 
holden next fall we venture to say, from the zeal 
and enterprize of the members, will be truly cred- 
itable and encouraging. A cooperation of the 
farmers of the county generally is important to 
the success of the Society, and the advancement 
of farming interests. The Legislature has made 
liberal provision for the State Agricultural Society, 
and the law we publish to-day, extends the help- 
ing hand to such as would help themselves and 
each other in an associated capacity. 
- Never were stronger inducements to active well 
directed industry placed before a farming commu- 
nity. The products of the farmer and the garden- 
er commands a ready market and high prices. 
Nor is theré any danger of an ovet-stock in the 
Lakecountry. The avenues of trade will always 
off any super-abundance, bringing rich re- 
turns to the producer,— Cleaveland (Ohio) Her- 
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From, the White Mountain Zgis. 
o#T PASTURT. 


We find in the 2d vol. of th: Transactions of 
the Philadelphia Agriculfiiral Society, an inter- 
esting commpnication from William Young, of 
Delaware, describing the méde which he had 
successfully adopted, of renovating lands, which 
hdd become’so exhausted as to be “incapable of 

“producing any crop.” This “was eflected by 
ploughing and sowing? for the purpose of produ- 
“eing pasture, and‘ accumulation of vegetable 
soil.” For this purpose, wheat, rye, Indian corn, 
buckwheat, and oats, were severally tried, and 
the latter adopted as the best. The soil was a 
cold, heavy clay. His practice was to sow opts 
as early as possible in the spring, upon land plough- 
ed in the fall, or in fields which were in pastu 
Or oats the preceding attumn. These afforde 
early feed, and were fed until July or August, 
‘when the ground was re-ploughed, and_again 
sown with oats; and these last afforded pasture 
from early September to December. Fertility 
was so far induced by this praétice, that clover 
could be sown the second *or third year. And 
when gnce in luxtiriant clover, sayg Mr. Young, 
~ “there is no farmer at a loss how to make hisields 
as-rieh as he pleases;,and hayjng got them into 
good heart, it will be his interest to put them in 
such rofation as shall iicrease the vegetable soil, 
. and@consequent fertility of hisfields. We beg the 
reader here to remark, that the great object of 
this excellent manager, was to make his fields 
w clover—this attained, he consideréd further 
. improvement easy. How much easier is it to pre~ 
vent, than to cure barrenness? There is much 


































land in the Atlantic States, however, so exhausted 
by bad husbandry, as to be incapable of growing 
cloygr. Mr. Young points out a mode by which 
it can be reclaimed, in a practice of some years; 
and on fields where no crop would grow, he, by 
his judicious management, maintained a dairy, fat- 
tened beef, and produced good crops, without the 
aid of any extraneous mapures. Mr. Y oung’s let- 
ter will be found at p. p. 187 to 199. Those 
who would profit by his example should consult 
his whole practice. Dr. Mease bears testimony 
to the correctness of Mr. Young’s statements, hav- 
ing visited his farm in 1806 and 1808. 
* 





From the New England Farmer. 
PREMIUM FARM REPORTS. 


We publish below the report of William Buck- 
minster, Esq. of Framingham. Mr. Buckminster 
received a premium of fifty dollars from the 
Massachusetts Society. He was honored like- 
wisey with a premium on his farm this year, of 
fifteen dollars, from the Middlesex Agricultural 
Society. He received likewise, a premium of 
fifty dollars‘the last year from the Massachusetts 
Society. This is carrying a large swarth. 


To the Trustees of the Massgchusetts Agricul- 
tural Society. 
GENTLEMEN :—I have made as correcta state- 
ment as possible, of the proceeds of my farm this 
season, and of my method of cultivation. 


1. My answer to your firstinquiry is—my farm 


consists of one hundred and fifty acres, exclusive 
of wood land. 

2. It has a variety of soil. Its general charac- 
ter is a light loam, rather inclining to sand than 
clay,—some gravel in different parts; some of 
the low meadows have a pegt bottom; no clay. 

3. I have always found that by mixing soils of 
different qualities, ] made a more permanent im- 
provement than by putting on manure of any 
kind. J put light sandy loam on to wet and hea- 
vy loam; peat is useful to both. The greatest 
objection is the expense of carting. When the 
mixture can be’ effected by the plough, as it 
often can, the sub-soil often differing in quality 
from the surface soil, it is done at a very cheap 
rate. 

4. Mine is a stock farm, and I till but little. I 
have in tillage this year, seven acres, including 
nursery. On a lot intended for corn or potatoes, 
I put about 20 loads or 5 cords of manure to the 
acre genefally. 

5. I use both long and compost manure. 

6. I never put manure in the hills. It is one 
of the worst modes of practice. It jeopardizes 
the crop the present year, and operates unequally 
on the succeeding. It is an invitation to worms, 
and lessens the labor of the crows. It gives you 
more stalks than corn—more vines than potatoes 
—and more labor is required than in spreading it. 
I plough in the coarse manure and harrow in the 
fine. ; 

7. Tplough the green sward just before plant- 


ing—first having spread on long manure; never 


suffer the manure to dry after spreading. 
handful of ashes on the hill of corn; a 
of plaster on potatoes. ee 
8" I mow, this year, about 45 acre: 
including interval that can be 
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judge that we have cut 40 tons of merchantable 
hay on the same. 

9. Lirrigate none but low meadows—think the 
practice of watering high land injures the quality 
of the hay. 

10. By making dams across the brook, I flow 
most of my meadows occasionally, and improve 
the grass both in quantity and quality. No mat- 
ter how wet these meadows are kept, if the water 
is not suffered to stagnate and heat. These low 
meadows are spoiled for meadows by ditching. If 
we drain them we must introduce the English 
grasses. 

11. I mow 25 acres of coarse meadow grass, 
very suitable for young stock, worth half the price 
of English. 

12. I have reclaimed much low peat land, with- 
in a dozen years, and continue the practice. I 
began by paring and burning the surface. This 
mode has some advantages. In adry summer, an 
acre may be prepared for,seed at an expense of 
$20. The ashes furnish an abundance of man- 
ure for two or three years, and I have thus obtain- 
ed one anda half tons of hay to the acre wthout 
other manure. But as many seasons prove wet, 
and stop our whole progress for the year, I have 
abandoned this mode, and prefer to cart on loam 
or sand, or gravel, in preference. When banks 
of this kind are near the margin of the meadow, 
aman with one yoke of oxen will cover over one | 
acre in six days—$12. Ten Toads of compost 
must then be hauled on—$10. This is the low- 
Lest estimate. A few years ago, I sold about four 
acres of such land at $200 peracre. Before it un- 
derwent this process, the same land never yielded 
a dollar per acre. I have reclaimed one acre of 
low land, which is not a peat bottom, at very lit- 
tle cost. When I purchased it, twelve years ago, 
it had never borne any crop. It was too wet to 
grow bushes. I drained it, and have gathered ten 
good crops from it in succession without any ma- 
nure. Two of these were corn—one, potatoes; 
the other crops were grass, and we have often cut 
two of these ina season. Last summer I sold the 
standing grass on this acre, for two tons, without 
weighing,—the purchaser paid, within a fiaction, 
twenty dollars for it. Since that, in August, we 
cut one load for a horse, of rowen, on the same, 
and now the cattle are taking from it a third crop. 
The soil is a black light mould, three to four feet 
deep—so light and puffy that we were obliged to 
cargy on 20 loads of loam from the roadside, be- 
fore the seed would -vegetate. Since that, we 
have applied three or four loads of leeched ashes 
to the surface,” This acre has been kept thus 
productive, by merely ploughing in the rowen, or 
second crop once in three or four. years, and 
sowing grass-seed on the furrow in September.— 
Thus | kill the sour grasses without going through 
the unprofitable processyof planting and sowing 
wet lands. 

In reclaiming meadows that are tolerably even 
on the surface,! first drain them—then cart on 
loam, &c., enough to cover up the grasses com- 
pletely, not hgving mowed the grass—this long. 

rass helps to fill up the cavities, and much less 
; re cover it. We lege the grass, 
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grass makes its second appearance, the sward be- 
low becomes so rotten that a common plough will 
turn it up. 

13. I planted but one acre of corn this season; 
expect from it 60 bushels: spread on the manure 
and ploughed it in—put ashes in the hills. I 
now plant my rows one-fifth of a rod apart, and 
the hills two feet distant in the rows. I can thus 
obtain more corn, and as I have a machine for 
planting it, the labor of planting seven thousand 
hills in an acre rather than four thousand, is not 
increased. With this machine I can plant an acre 
completely in one hour and mark it out. With- 
out it, 1 was twenty hours in doing the same la- 
bor. 

14. I plant less than an acre of potatoes this 
season—consider them an exhausting crop on 
light loams, and can always obtain better grass 
after corn than after them. I spread on the ma- 
nure and plough it in—hill them a little at the 
first hoeing, but not afterwards—use the cultiva- 
tor for these and for corn—do not hill up the 
corn except with the mould thrown up by the 
cultivator. This instrument performs nearly the 
whole labor of tilling corn, when that is planted 
perfectly straight,as the machine does it. Our 
potatoes are unusually small. Mine will not 
yield 75 bushels to the acre, and I see many fields 
that were manured in the hill yielding much less. 
—lI plant the long red and the Chenango—some 
blue noses. 

15. Ihave now growing one acre and a half of 
ruta-baga, and half an aere of English turnips, 
planted to give to cattle—expect to gather 800 
bushels from an acre;—can raise four bushels of 
these at less expense than one of potatoes, [ 
planted one acre with eighteen thousand hills, in 
fifty-five minutes, with a new machine drawn by 
one horse. It marked out and planted, most per- 
fectly, two rows ata time. I had no help but a 
boy to ride the horse. Here was forty-eight 
hours work performed in one, and only one pound 
and a quarter of seed used. 

16. I have raised this season 200 bushels win- 
ter rye, sown last fall on newly cleared land ;— 
seed was harrowed in—ground not ploughed— 
one bushel of seed to the acre. This was raised 
from less than ten acres. Have raised one acre 
anda half of good spring wheat—not yet thresh- 
ed—estimate 30 bushels. Last year the crop was 
Indian corn. In the spring the ground was first 
harrowed thoroughly and the cultivator was run 
over the corn-stubbs—then the ground was nice- 
ly ploughed, once only, for I did not wish, after 
burying up all the rubbish, to uncover it again. 
We covered the wheat with an iron-tooth-harrow 
—then sowed the grass-seed and covered with a 
bush. 

I have a newly invented machine that sows 
grain and all kinds of grass-seed very even. It 
is a box placed on a pair of small wheels, and 
the harrow is hitched to the hind side of it, so 
that the team sows the grain or the grass-seed 
very nicely, and harrows it in at one operation. 
This may be seen at David Prouty & Co.’s store, 
Boston. ' 

We sowed one and a half bushels to the acre 










acre. These gave the wheat a fine start, and kept 
the surface moist through the summer, and kept 
all the grass alive, that waS sown in spring, 
through the drought of August. The soikis a 
gravelly loam. A bushel of slacked lime was 
sown on one part of the field,,but we could not 
perceive that the kernel was better here than else- 
where. 

17. In addition to this seeding with grass, | 
have sowed grass-seed, viz: clover, honey-suckle, 
herds grass and red top, on my ten acres of rye, 
for pasturage. The clover and Dutch honey- 
suckle were not sown till last spring—some of it 
on the *snow—it promises well. In September 
last, I ploughed about an acre of low interval, 
that had never been ploughed, and rolled it down 
close, then sowed grass-seed. It lay too low to 
be planted, and therefore it was never ploughed, 
and it has never yielded the value of one-fourth 
of a ton. of good hay tothe acre. I put oneight 
loads of manure, mixed with as many more of 
sandy loam. If this does as well as the adjoin- 
ing acre, which was seeded in the same way last 
year, I shall mow two tons from it. I have also 
seeded down about an acre of common meadow 
land, first draining it and then carting on loam 
on to the standing grass, and completely cover- 
ing it up—ten loads of compost was then applied 
and the seed sown. Between thirteen and four- 
teen acres have been thus seeded this season.— 
By planting But little of corn or potatoes, I have 
manure for my grass lands, so that by merely 
turning them over in September, and covering up 
a green crop, am enabled to keep all the mow- 
ing land in good order, turning it over as fast as 
it becomes bound out; and every time I thus 
turn it, whether I apply manure or not, I make 
the land richer, because I take no grain from it, 
but help it to a green dressing under the sod. I 
raise grain in sufficient quantity for my family 
and hogs, but cannot afford to raise grain for the 
market. 

17. To increase the manure and*to preserve it, 
I put the best soil I can procure from the road- 
side into the hog-pen and into the cow-yards, 
and under the sheds and the barns where the cat- 
tle lie. Soil is thrown into a hog-stye twice a 
week—also under the privy, which is set high ; 
by this means, all disagreeable effluvia from these 
places is neutralized, and a large quantity of ma- 
nure saved from evaporation. Still, my cheapest 
mode of making manure is, to turn the sod with 
a plough when it has a coat of grass on it—if it 
has none, give it a coat of buckwheat, which will 
grow on very poor land. I sometimes turn in 
two crops of buckwheat inaseason. When this 
is well done, it is equal to 20 loads of stable dung 
to the acre. 

17. I keep one yoke of oxen, two horses, four 
cows, and young cattle enough to consume my 
coarse hay. I have wintered 40 head, and sold 
four hundred dollars worth of hay the same sea- 
son. I usually keep frdm 35 to 40 head through 
the year. J have three barns, and each has a cel- 
lar under the whole area. One is 70 feet by 40 
—one is 40 by 30, and the other is 33 feet square. 








The young cattle go loose under these barns and 
the sheds attached | to them, all winter, and are 


than when tied up by. the 
choose a dry plice to 








They are watered in the yards and are never suf- 
fered to roam in winter. None pint of the li- 
quid manure is lost, for it is absorbed in the loam 
and in the refuse hay. My cows also lie loose 
ander & barn by themselves. 
cleaner through the winter than in stalls; their 
bags are clean, and the milk is as sweet in Winter 
as in summer. One-half the labor of ténding_is 
thus saved, and the cattle winter bettér. 

20. I purchase most of my catile from the Ver 
mont droves—a mixed breed.’ 1 eis 

21. When I raise calves, I suffer them to suck 
the first part.of the milk for three months; and 
milk the last part for butter ; they are then not so 
likely to be pod-bellied as when taken immedi- 
ately from the cow. 

22. Mine ‘is not a dairy farm. Most of m 
pasturage is too distant to drive cows: Wermake 
our own butter. 

The profits of my farm arise principally from 
the sale of cattle and hay. We_reckon the val 
ue of the milk from four cows, at $35 each— 
$140. 

23. I wintered 4 breeding sows, and raised 
from them 28 pigs—sold most of them at eight 
Weeks old. 


24. I keep them in summer on the refuse ofthe ' 


dairy—give them very little grain—had the breed 
originally from New York—cannot afford to 
raise or to buy much grain for pork; ruta-baga 
a are cheaper than potatoes to feed them 
with. - ‘ 

25. The best article to béthrown into thehog- 
pen to increase and to preserve the manu 
loam. We should not throw them’ mark 
they will not fatten so well, and become 
very filthy in rooting it over: Straw and refuse: 


hay is better to be put under cattle than vo * 


Hogs mix up manure very ind turn 
it many times. They prepare it forimmediate 


fect in the field; but it is much overrated: it 


looks richer than. it is: it has been stirted so 
much, it is ripe for immediate-action;, but it laste 
not so long as manure from neat cattleer from 
horses ; its strength is gone thevfirst season-# 
Horse manure, if kept from heating too-mueh, 
more lasting and more valaable. . isda 
26. My mode of farming requires very litile 
labor: one man can perform the whole, except 
the haying. I hired this summer, one man for 7 


months, at $16 per month; one-sixth @f this«° 


time he had lost, taking one day each week-to 
himself. For three weeks in hay, time, I hired 
on the average, three additional hands,—nine 
weeks. My son, a lad of eighteen, has assisted 


two-thirds of his time, and I have doné but Nt. 


tle on the farm myself, except in hay time, about 
one month, when tides d half the time, : 4 

In hay time I gave one-dollar a day on the av- 
erage. One gteady mah and a boy twelve years 
old, would do my-werk for the seven af- 


ter April first, except the haying. In winter I 


hire none, and have little to-do but to tend my. 


stock. 


of them are Ney ¥ i, 
28. I have pear trees, thirty-five speach 
trees, twenty Weating English cherry trees, thrée 


black mulberry trees, three plum trees,five quince — 


trees, and two Siberians. “+e 
29. Borers have not troubled us much: cank-. 


a 


& 
19°, 


They: lie much | 


27. I have five bundred apple treeh tind aia 2 
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er worms are not plenty this year. To kill 
them, | dig about the trees, or plough, or turn in 
hogs late in the fall,and sow corn about the 
roots. ; 

30. We use no ardent spirits, Ciderand wa- 
ter sweetened with molasses, is our strongest 
drink. 


Principal amount of produce this year : 
Hay for sale, 25 tons 
Have sold 10 beef cattle for 
Have still to turn this fall, 8 more, valued 
at $240; but I deduct therefrom the 
original cost of the cattle, $116; this 
leaves to be added 
And I keep the stock good in number. 
Sixty bushels corn $60; 200 do. rye $250, 
Three acres buckwheat, 43 bushels, at $1, 
1000 bushels ruta-baga for stock, not count- 
ed. 
30 bushels wheat at 10s, 6d, 53 
#0 bushels potatoes, 28 
Sold hogs and pigs to the amount of $81 1-2 81 
Two on hand to keep stock good. 


$400 
367 


134 


310 
43 





1145 bbls. good merchantable apples at 7s, 169 
80 bbls. cider at 7s, 6d, 37 
Cash for cattle taken in to pasture 25 
Produce of 4 cows at $35 each 140 
For trees sold from the nursery 48 
$1,835 

Deduct half value of potatoes that will be 
given to stock or hogs 14 
$1,821 


This is a8 accurate a statement as I can make. 
# cannot say it is perfect,—it is nearly so. 
WM. BUCKMINSTER. 


MULTIPLYING SWARMS OF BEES. 
f* All who have read the Georgics of Virgil, will 
recollect the story which the old poet relates, of 
manufaeturing swarms of bees by beating a heifer 
to death, and leaving her carcase to breed bees.— 
This mode will do much better in poetic theory 
than in sober practice. By studying nature, and fol- 
lowing or applying the laws which are unfolded 
to us by careful research, many things can be ac- 
complished which were before considered among 
the impossibilities. This is proved by the re- 
searches of Mr. Weeks, of Salisbury, Vermont, 
into the natural history of bees. Ile has become 
0 familiar with their manners and customs, that 
he thinks nothing of taking a few spare ones 
from any hive, shutting them up by themselves, 
and after compelling them to raise to themselves 
a’ queen, sets them to raising up a swarm of their 
own. At first -we were a little inclined to doubt 
this; but after reading his treatise, which is full of 
practical instruction in the business, and having 
some correspondence with him, we have come to 
the conclusion that it must be so, 
' The following extract from a letter received 
from him, dated March 25th, will be interesting 
to our readers : ' 
% “I am.indebted to a gentleman who had travel- 
Jed in Italy, for my first thoughts. of compelling 
Bees to make queens. J. devised means.instantly 
to try the experiment, and ‘succeeded. [I tried 
“again and again, and in various ways and under 
various circumstances, and never failed in a single 
instance. 

















I have had them robbed, but never until after 
the young queen had made her escape from the 
cell where she was raised. That the birth of the 
queen is hastened so that she hatches several days 
sooner than her sisters, (Larva) there can be no 
doubt. The fact is obvious to every close ob- 
server. Now whether itis the difference in food, 
or change of position, from a horizontal toa per- 
pendicular one, which changes her nature to a 
queen, is more than I can tell. But one thing is 
certain: their nature must be changeu, if changed 
at all, before they have obtained their entire 
growth, for all chrysales, with which I have any 
knowledge, become perfect—entire—befere they 
reach this period of their existence. If I am not 
mistaken, all naturalists agree to the following 
fact, which is this: “The peculiar jog which con- 
constitutes a male or female in the insect tribe, is 
produced while in the larve state ;’ not by de- 
sign, however, in many, as in the honey bee 
tribe.”’ * * * #€ * * 

In regard to the multiplication of swarms, he 
observes : 

“That bees may be: increased to any extent 
without swarming, there is not a doubt. Com- 
pelling the bees to make extra queens, is the foun- 
dation of the whole business. And this may be 
done in any country favorable to the raising of 
bees. 

“The most northern latitudes are not as favora- 
ble to increase colonies of bees without swarm- 
ing, as in a more mild climate, and where the sea- 
sons are longer. I have tried this experiment 
several times, and have not yet failed. I have di- 
vided them, and received a swarm from onie of the 
divisions the same season. I have transferred 
and divided in the same season with perfect suc- 
cess, and thus far I have not failed in a single 
trial, when the experiment was made in accord- 
ance with the rules set forth in my manual. Bees 
may be increased to any extent without swarming, 
where the seasons are favorable to that object — 
In this latitudé the seasons are too short to make 
very rapid advances. 

“Artificial heat is not as favorable to the breed- 
ing of bees, nor to their health and lives, as na- 
tural heat. Ihave set them to breeding in Janu- 
ary, but I found that the heat produced by the 
fire, though moderate, in the course of two weeks 
eaused death in many of the old bees, and a chill 
destroyed the larvae, and I was compelled to re- 
linquish the winter enterprise, as unprofitable bu- 
siness. I am inclined to think that a room may 
be so constructed and so warmed by heated air, 
that swarms may be forwarded in the spring to 
great advantage.” 

We trust that Mr. Weeks will pardon the liber- 
ty we have taken, in publishing so muci of a 
private letter; but the information is so novel and 
interesting, that we deemed it a duty to lay it be- 
fore our readers.—Maine Farmer. 


FARMING IN EAST MARYLAND. 
. Smyrna, (Md.) February 19th, 1839. 
Hon. J. Buer—While writing on business, I 


will say a word of our country between the Dela-| the 





ware and Chesapeake Bays. 
cule heretofore has been ruinous to the 
It was get all you can, and make little « 
turn to it; butfor the last eight or tei 


The system of agri- |: 
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farmers appear to be convinced of their former 
errors, and are giving their attention to the im- 
provement of their lands; and the eflect is, our 
country is fast changing for the better—lands are 
going up in price,although now, farms with good 
improvements, can be bought at from $10 to $20 
per acre. J have travelled through the western 
states, and Iowa, and Wisconsin territories, and 
as far south as Missouri, and I am satisfied from 
two tours through that country, and from all the 
information I could get, that better investments 
can be made in land on the peninsula, between the 
two bays, than can be made in any of the west- 
ern states. Our immediate vicinity to the Balti- 
more, Philadelphia and New-York markets, the 
freights being from five to six cents per bushel, 
and nineteen out of twenty farms being within 
five or six miles of tide water, must always give 
us an advantage over those remote sections. And 
again, the high price of labor is a great drawback 
in that country ; and if we cannot make as many 
bushels per acre as they can there, we can make 
as many dollars clear per acre; for I am convinc- 
ed that every dollar we lay out on our land, nine 
times out of ten we get paid back in the first crop, 
and our land is increased in value. A few years 
past, I purchased some poor worn out land near 
this place, that would notbring ten bushels of 
corn to the acre, and I have improved it, pricipal- 
ly, from the resources and pr=ducts of the land. 
I had a lot of 23 acres and 8 rods enclosed, which 
was in clover in 1836. J cut the clover twice in 
1836; in October of that year, I covered it with 
about 130 one horse loads of cow and horse yard 
manure, and flushed it under in the fall of 1836; 
and in the spring of 1837 flushed again, and plant- 
ed it in corn; the rows seven feet apart—drop- 
ped, as near as we could, two feet apart; left two 
stocks in ahill; and a row of potatoes between 
each row of corn. In the fall of 1837, we got 
149} bushels good sound corn, and 315 bushels 
potatoes. The corn at85 cents, the market price, 
is $126,07; 315 bushels potatoes, at 35 cents, 
the maket price, is $110,25; gross amount, $247,- 
32}, being $84.76 peracre. My friend and towns- 
man, George W. Cummins, Esq. last year, cut 
from 39 acres 2 roods and 15 perches, 992} bush- 
els red wheat, average weight 60 lbs., making a 
fraction over 25 bushels to the acre. 


I make these statements to show what our land 
will do with attention. None of this land is in 
high state of cultivation. Some part of Mr. Cum- 
mins’ wheat, it was thought, would cut 40 bush- 
els to the acre. I think [can say we. have not 
one waste aere to the 1,000, clear of the influence 
of the tide, that our country is remarkably healthy, 
and that we have all the good things the bays 
and rivers furnish: and yet with all these advan- 
tages, for the last 20 years, you will discover our 
population has been nearly stationary, owing to 
the mania for emigration to the south and west. 
—Many persons wishing to emigrate, a few years 
past, would sell off their farms for much less than 
their buildings cost, and give away perhaps 300 
or 400 acres of land, nearly worth $20 the acre 
with proper management ; but I am pleased to say 

thine and mania for emigration has almost 

.-Many have gone and spent the labor of 
m1 now they can appreciatp 
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tase, who, if they would come and view our 
country, could not but be pleased with it. Per- 
sons of information who have travelled much 
through the United States, say this is the garden 
spot of the United States. 

BENJ. BENSON. 


We suspect Mr. Benson is right in saying, that 
Maryland and Virginia offer better bargans to the 
enterprising farmer, than are. generally found at 
the west. The lands in the former can be render- 
ed productive—and they enjoy advantages of 
markets, &c. which must be a great drawback to 
the interior west.—Cond., of the Cultivator. 





From the Magazine of Hortic:lture. 

Pits for protecting plants during winter.—I 
think you would tempt many of your amateur 
subscribers, by making them acquainted with the 
virtues of a good pit for the keeping of tender 
roses, fuschias, pzonias, (tree) verbenas, carna- 
tions, and other tender herbaceous perennials 
generally—rhododendrons, azaleas, English laur- 
els, Jucuba, japonica, etc., Kerria japonica. J 
had one constructed this fall, 22 feet-by 14, and 
3 feet deep. Every fine day I remove the shut- 
ters (if there be no frost within) and give air. I 
have in it,all the above kinds of plants, except 
azaleas, and, as yet, every thing in a fine healthy 
state. The thermometer has been but once below 
thirty-two degrees, and then IJ believe it was not 
quite one degree below it. There has been very 
little frost within. I presume it would answer 
for camellias, as they could stand considerable 
frost, if the airing take place gradully, and with 
the exclusion of the direct rays of the sun.— Yours, 
J. W. J., February, 1839. 

Successful experiment in multiplication of 
petals—F or the encouragement and gratification 
of the florist, especially should he be a lover of 
native plants, we subjoin an interesting fact con- 
nected with his pursuits. A few years ago, a 
specimen of Thalictrum anemonoides (better 
known as Anemone thalictorides) having an extra 
number of petals, was observed and gathered in 
the vicinity of one of our western cities. Sub- 
mitted to pot culture, in a good compost, it show- 
ed a decided tendency to become multiplex, until 
its bloom in the present spring has exhibited a 
truly double character. This little plant, or rather 
its British representative and co-species, is famil- 
iarly known as a delightful floral gem, to several, 
who have ¢ taste for choice flowers ; so pretty, so 
white, and so modest its habits, it needs but an in- 
troduction, to be admired and prized by all. Not 
afew of our native plants may be annually de- 
tected in this abnormal aberration, and should be 
immediately transplanted into a more congeni- 
al soil, that they may become valuable, not only 
to that rare class of florists, the lover of Amer 
can plants, but also to every one who — in 
multiplex or double flowers—J. L. 





From the Maine Famer. 
CULTURE OF SUGAR BEET. 
The business of making our own sug | is begin 
ning to attract a Hips degree of r 
the farmers of our 








a prominent feature in the farming operations of 
our country, is yet in its infancy. It has been 
successfully carried on in many parts of Europe, 
where valuable improvements have recently been 
made in it. We have but little practical know- 
ledge in any branch of the business, and must 
therefore give such informati6n as we have col- 
lected from the various publications on the sub- 
ject. 

Variety. There are several varieties of Beet 
from which sugar has been extracted, but the 
igreatest yield of sugar from a given number of 
pounds of root is obtained from the White (Beta 
Alba,) which, however, has been but little raised 
in this part of the country. What few experi- 
ments that have come to our knowledge have 
been made with the yellow or amber colored root, 
which grows longer than the white, and are gen- 
erally considered to yield a much larger number 
of pounds to the acre, and upon the whole, are 
more profitable to raise in our soil and climate 
than any of the other kinds. 

QUALITY AND PREPARATION OF SoiL. The se- 
lection of a congenial soil for this as well as all 
other plants is of the utmost importance in pro- 
ducing them in their greatest perfection. The 
beet roots delight in a deep loose loam, well stir- 
red and pulverized to the depth of 12 or 14 inch- 
es, that it may extend its latteral shoots in every 
direction the more readily to collect the nourish- 
ment within their reach for the support and growth 
of the plant. A hard clayey soil that will bake 
and crack in a drouth is most unpropitious for 
this crop. In dry seasons, however, it has suc- 
ceeded admirably on intervals that have a clayey 
bottom, on which is loam and decayed vegetable 
matter to the depth of 16 to 18 inches. Like all 
other root crops, it requires a tolerable degree of 
moisture, but if it has too much water it will yield 
less sugar to the hundred pounds of roots than if 
raised on high and moderately dry ground. And 
it is a fixed principle that the more sugar you ob- 
tain the better quality it will be. The same re- 
mark holds good with regard to potatoes, and ev- 
ery other reot crop, the more congenial the soil 
and climate in which they are raised and the 
greater perfection to which they are brought, the 
greater amount of starch they contain, and the bet- 
ter and pleasanter flavor they will have. There- 
fore a soil neither very wet or very dry is best a- 
dapted to their culture. Butler ina small treatise 
on this subject, says— 

“ Argillaceous and deep soils, with a mixture of 
silicious matter are exceedingly favorable to the 
growth ofthe beet; chalky soils are less favora- 
ble, because they are usually shallow, and conse- 
quently impede the development of the root. The 
sandy soils in the vicinity of the seacoast might 
probably suit them well, as they frequently do 
other roots, but I am not aware that the experi-~ 
ment has been made. Alluvial soils must in gen- 
eral be highly favorable. In all cases it is suita- 
ble that any land devoted to this culture should 
have a depth not less than eight or ten inches of 
arable land.” 

There is one principle which’ bas been abun- 








one -proved in Europe, and we have no doubt 
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sia and Germany: which are ‘situated “in,@' bi aie ae 
northern latitude than any portion of the Usted: ot. ee 
States, the beet is found to-succeed better and ~ 
yield a larger amount of-sugar, than in the south 
of France. 

In the preparation of the soil to receive the seed, 
too much stress cannot be laid on having-it well 
and perfectly pulverized and made fine by plough- 
ing, harrowing &c. This crop should not, there- % o3 
fore, be placed upon newly broken ap ground, 
but will advantageously follow any grain crop, 
provided the stubble be turned in as soon as the 
grain is reaped, and harrowed and again ploughed * 
in the spring. _The best manure is decayed veg- 
etable matter, and it is best to apply it abundant- 
ly to the crop whieh precedes the beets, and this » 
practice should be more strictly regarded when *~ 
long manure from the barn yard is used. As the 
land should be well enriched, it will be well to ap- 
ply a dressing of decayed vegetable, or well rot« 
ted barn yard dressing in the fall, so that. it may 
be turned under with’the stubble. Sheep ma- 
nure is very energetic, and said to be favorable'to 
the growth of this crop. It may be advantageous” 
ly mixed with any other kind of dressing for this 
purpose. Salt at the rate of 1 or 2 bushels to the 
acre is very advantageous to the perfection ‘of the 
crop. All the refuse and remains of the beet. 
mixed with a portion of Heecand earth, form’ a 
good dressing. 

Srep snp Sowinc, Be sre that yon have 
good seed and of the right kind, and afterethe 
ground has been - thoroughly repared with ‘the 
plough, harrow and roller, with the best dri] ma- 
chine that can be procured (for there are many 
now in use) deposite the seed from three fourths’ « 
to an inch deep, and about six inéhes apart in the’ 
rows, W hich should be from one and @ half to 
two feet apart. If the land is rather heavy and 
moist, a ridge should be thrown up to receive the A 
seed, but if not it should be left fevel. Altho’ the. =) 
beets will come to maturity in our shortest .sea- 
sons if planted any time in May, yet, it is well to 
sow the seed as early as_the season will permit: 
the ground to be well and thoroughly*®prépared, 
in order to guard against a failure, which some- 
times happens in consequence of protracted wet 
weather, the seed rots and then anew Bowing 
must take place. 

The capsule or husk which contains the seed 
is thick and hard, and if the ground be dry and 
warm on which the sced is to be sown, it will be 
well to soak it from 24 to 48 hours in water, 
This will énable it to sprout.and come up three f 
or four days earlier, but if. the ground be moist ~ . » 
there will belittle need-of soaking it 

After the plants are up4hey should be kept clear — 
from weeds, and afierthey lave obtained a tole- Sg Ee: 
rable size, passing the Cultivator lightly between a 
the rows will be beneficial, especially if the wea 7 
ther be dry. * There 7s no danger of stirting the : 
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dirt too much or too often among them, altho * 
it is not beneficial to draw much earth aréuind a 
plants: ~ © “© a Te 
hep the, outside leaves droop towards the , (re 
greund, and ‘turn somewhat yellowish, ‘then the Rage 
haye ceased to egetaté and are sto _be hare" .at % 
vested. The digging should ne with a gar ‘aad 
den forkor spade in.a clear day;amd 4s much of gia 
tiie dirt shook from them as can ‘be coriveniently, ~ . 
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noss.. The last operation can be performed by 


a qr a boy to follow the digger and place them 


‘in a line with the tops all one way, ad then let 
the mah ,pass along the line with a sharp spade 
and strike off the tops, which may be very quick- 
ly done. 


TREATISE ON LIME BURNING. 
By Proressor DucatTe-. 
CHAPTER V. 

Modes of conducting the operation in Limc- 

burning. 

The kiln haying been constructed, it must be 
suffered to dry spontaneously for several days, 
after which time, a moderate fire is made in it, and 
gradually increased, in order that the contrac- 
tion of the mortar, by being regular, should not 
leave any large fissures. When the masonry 
has become perfectly dry, if a periodical kiln 
be: in use, the stone is then placed in it in the form 
of a pointed arch, using the longest pieces in such 
a way as to leave as much interval between them 
us possible, in order that the flame may have an 
easy cireulation. This is easily accomplished 
by building up the arch with a ring of larger 
pieces, admitting of spaces of from two to three 
inches between each other, and using wedges 
between the rings, to keep them apart if necessary. 
The arch being built up, the stones are thrown 
im indiscriminately, managing however, in such 
@ way as to leave as much space as practicable 
between them. Care must be had to collect the 
largest pieces towards the centre of the whole 
mass, where the heat is most intense; those of 
a middling size are arranged along the sides of 
the kiln; and lastly, the smaller stones are re- 
served for filling up and they occupy the top of 
the kijn. 

The stones being thus arranged, a slow fire 
should be kept up in the fire-room for ten to 
twelye hours, the smoke of which blackens the 
stones, and issues freely through the top of the 
kiln. The object of this operation, which the 
French call fumage, (smoking,) is to allow time 
for the whole mass of stone to become heated by 
degrees: for, if the fire were urged, the more com- 
pact stones might, by the sudden expansion of 
the vapours within them, fly to pieces, which 
would break the arch, and cause the whole ar- 
rangement to sink down. The fire is then in- 
creased,-but still gradually; and when the mass, 
to about onethird of its whole height, has attained 
a red heat, the fire must be kept up equally, and 
every precaution taken to prevent any sudden 
eooling ; for were a current of cool air to be ad- 
mitted, which would blacken the stone previously 
red hot, the Whole success of the operation would 
be frustrated. It has also been remarked, that at 
this period of the operation, the flame, probably 
jn consequence of the rarified state of the air in 
the upper portions of the kiln, travels with diffi- 
eulty towards the top, and is frequently driven 
back with much force in the direction of the eye, 
out of which it would issue, if not closed: This 
accident is.peculiar to those kilps that are very 
narrow at the top, and is called by the French, 
rebutage, By degrees, however, the flame reaches 
the upper portions of the kiln, issuing freely from 
its top. A few hours before the close of the opera- 
tion, a sinking of the entige charge amounting to 





about one-sixth of its whole elevation is observed, 
and the flame passes out at the top, accompanied 
with very little smoke, this is a certain indication 
that the calcination of the stone is about to be 
accomplished. {n this stage of the proeess, the 
fire should be gradually checked, until the final 
completion of the operation. In kindling the fire 
it has been recommended to arrange the logs of 
wood crosswise, in order to afford afreer circula- 
tion of air; and when the logs are too large, they 
should be split, as they are then found to burn 
with a brisker fire. 

In those kilns that burn bituminous coal, the 
stone having been disposed of as previously de- 
scribed, a fire of small wood is first kindled, 
over which a layer of coal, from 4 to 5 inches 
thick, in pieces about the size of the first,is placed; 
using the precaution not to press them down too 
closely, so as to prevent the free passage both of 
the air and the flame. So arranged, the fire is to 
be kept up constantly, but moderately, until the 
stone be sufficiently heated; it is then charged to 
increase its intensity; but still avoiding to use in- 
discriminately large lumps with the smaller coal, 
as well as to stir up the fire too often; because, in 
either case, there is a risk of choaking up the grate, 
by which the combustion would not only be 
retarded, but sudden cooling might take place 
that would bring about the rebutage of the flame. 
As a general rule, a coal fire should never be 
touched, but when, by cakeing, it forms an arched 
mass through which the flames cannot penetrate: 
and it has always been found advantageous to use 
the coal in a very wet state. Charcoal may like- 
wise be used ina kiln of the description now 
under consideration, in which case it is only ne- 
cessary to arrange the pieces as loosely as possi- 
ble, and pay great attention to keep up the fire. 
Sometimes the combustible and stone are arrang- 
ed in alternate layers, diminishing the depth of 
those of coal, as those of stone are increased in 
filling up the kiln. If the stone be a very hard 
one the layer of coal must be increased, but gradu- 
ally diminishing the quantity as it recedes from 
the grate. The layer of stones, on the contrary, 
should increase in depth in the ascending order, 
and the largest pieces be reserved for the upper 
strata; because these are fora longer time exposed 
to the action of the fire, which being kindled at 
the bottom, gradually reaches to the top. The 
thickness of the layers may vary from 6 to 27 
inches. ‘The stones are so arranged as to allow 
an easy passage to the flame, and to this effect, 
they are placed with their smaller end downwards, 
the larger intervals between them being filled with 
small pieces of stone. The object of this is to 
prevent the smaller coal from becoming intermix- 
ed with the stone. After-three alternate layers of 
coal and stone have been arranged, the fire should 
then be kindled, to avoid the great inconvenience 
of taking down the whole kiln should any acci- 
dent happen in the kindling. 

Oyster-shells, also, may be conveniently burned 
in a kiln of thie kind, by stratifying them in hori- 
zontal layers alternately with the most convenient 
combustible at hand; but as the shells lie closer 
together, it is advisable to construct in 
flues, by which a sufficient draft of air may be 
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regulated at pleasure. A square kiln is, however, | b 


preferred to a conical one, | is empl 
ed, because there is obvioush; g of ks 


In cutting it of a uniform size; yet when faggots 
and brush-wood are at hand, the conical hiln is 
employed without any inconvenience. 

The mode of conducting the operations of the 
perpetual kiln in the State of New York,in which 
anthracite is burnt, is as follows:—The coal and 
stone are arranged in alternate layers. The-first 
charge is made by constructing a grate over the 
eye with large stones fitted in loosely and suf- 
ficiently apart, to allow the kindling of the coal, 
of which a layer is first put on: the stone is then 


}Zowered down upon it, and properly disposed of 


by hand, and so on alternately with the coal, 
until within eight feet of the top. The kiln is 
then fired from below, and at the expiration of 
four days the whole being ignited, more stone and 
coal are thrown in. The coal should not forma 
complete layer over, or covering to the stone, but 
a little more than fill up the interstices between 
the pieces, and caremust be had not to allow too 
much of it to settle round the walls, as the heat 
would destroy them: the kiln is then finally dress- 
ed off with*smaller stone. The morning of the 
nextday after this operation, the kiln is opened 
at bottom, and from 90 to 100 bushels are taken 
out to be slaked; this is repeated in the evening, 
and successively every morning and evening with- 
out interruption. When the materials in the kiln 
have sunk down to within six or eight feet of the 
top, fresh supplies are added, and this is continued 
indefinitely. 

_ At Barngat, as soon as the lime is taken out, it 
is slaked by using two pails of water for about 3 
and 1-2 bushels of lime; and before being shipped, 
(for most of this lime is used for agricultural pur- 
poses,) an additional quantity of water is thrown 
overit. One ton of coal, it is supposed, will burn 
over 200 bushels of lime. The lime-burners 
here are of opinion that the stone may be used in- 
discriminately, of all sizes, but this is an error, 
the universal practice in Europe being, to break 
it down to the size of the fist. 

Wood, charcoal, peat, bituminous coal, and es- 
pecially coke, are also used in perpetual kilns, and 
the arrangement of the materials, as well as the 
relative proportions of each to be employed, will 
vary according to the nature of both. When coal 
is used, its layers should be thicker in the centre 
than on the sides, in a ratio of difference of 4 to 
3. In those kilns that are provided with two or 
more fire-places, choice must be made in kindling 
of that towards which the wind is setting, provid- 
ed it be not too strong. It is always important to 
try to obtain an equal fire throughout each suc- 
cessive layer,—but thisgis not always easilyef- 
fected, because it frequently happens, that the 
combustion goes on more rapidly in one direction 
than another, which is partly owing to the layer 
of stone being thicker on the sides, and also less 
supplied with coal. Those parts of the kiln where 
the fire has become checked may be discovered, 
by remarking that in such places the stones are 
not so discolored by smoke, as where the fire is 
more 


with his poker clear the impediments to the free 
circulatian of the air.. ais pestocs calcination of 












e regular. The lime-burner is then ims 
mediatély to turn his attention to those spots,and © 
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practice in Europe is then to take out all the lime 
that has been made (being about two-thirds of 
this same height,) or as high as where pieces of 
ignited coal are observed intermixed with it. It 
must be taken out with care; for a sudden fall 
would endanger the result of the operation. 

Perpetual Kilns are likewise in use in which 
the combustible is separated from the stone; the 
form of them is in general, and by preference, 
made eliptical, as represented in the lower figures 
of Plate III. and on Plate FV. In kilns of this 
construction, it has been found that the stone is 
most calcined towards the walls; so that it is ne- 
cessary to build them as high, in proportion to. 
their diamteter, as possible, and to increase the 
number of hearths on the sides. The kiln, re- 
presented on Plate IV., is said to yield 200 bush- 
els of lime every 24 hours, and is an improve- 
ment upon a plan previously suggested by Count 
Rumford. The advantages of such kilns are 
obvious; as there is a constant renewal of the 
combustible and stone there is not that loss of 
heat which necessarily follows where the whole 
charge is to be repeated; for whilst théportions of 
calcined stone are cooling, they impart their heat 
to the new charge and thereby contribute to its 
calcination; hence the reason for elevating the fire- 
place above the hearth upon which the lime is 
drawn out. Moreover the combustible and stone 
being separated, there is not the same danger of 
injuring the quality of the lime for those pur-~ 
poses for which it would be desirable to possess 
it of great purity. 











COMPARATIVE VALUE OF HAY, VEG- 
ETABLES, AND CORN. 


There is a great deal of excellent sense, says 
the Salem Gazette, in Mr. Colman’s late agricul- 
tural Report.. We make a brief extract which 
will be interesting ‘to the large proportion of our 
readers who are “engaged in agricultural pur- 
sutits : 

I wish briefly to draw the attention of farmers 
to the value of hay, compared with other crops, 
for the feeding of stock. An acre of hay yields 
one ton and a half of vegetable food.. An acre of 
carrots or sweedish turnips, will yield from ten to 
twenty tons, say fifteen tons, which is by no 
means an exaggerated estimate. It has been as- 
certained by experiment, that three working hor- 
ses, fifteen and a half hands high, consumed at 
the rate of two hundred and twenty-four pounds 
of hay per week, or five tons one thousand and 
forty-eight pounds of hay per year, besides twelve 
gallons of oats each per week or seventy-eight 
| bushels by the year. An unworked horse con- 
sumed at the rate offourand one quarter tons of 
hay inthe year. The produce, therefore, of near- 
ly six acres of land is necesggfy to support a 
working horse by the year; butghalf an acre of 
carrots at six hundred bushels to the acre, with 
the addition of chopped stray, wie the season 





for their use laggs, will do as_ better. 
“These things do not admit of have 
been subject of exact trial. tS ee oe 
It is believed thatthe’ 





















{hot and the blows have fallen fast and thick about 


be better to maintain his horse upon the produce 
of half an aere of earrots, which can be cultivated 
atan expense Hot greatly exceeding the expense 
of half an acre of potatoes, or upon half an acre 
of#uta baga, which can be raised ata less expense 
than potatoes, or upon the grain produee of an 
acre of Indian corn; or onthe other hand, upon 
the produce of six acres of his best land in hay 
‘and gfain,,for six acres will hardly do more than 
to yield nearly six tons of hay and seventy-eight 
_— of oats. ‘Fhe same economy might be 

ccessfully introduced intothe feeding of our 
cattle and sheep. a8 

These facts deserve the particular attention of 
the farmers who are desirous of improving their 
pecuniary condition. It is obvious how much 
would be gained by the cultivation which is here 
suggested; how much more stock would be raised, 
how much the dairy produce might be increased, 
and how much the means of enriching the land, 
and improving the cultivation, would be constant- 
ly extending and accumulating. But when we 
find on a farm of two hundred acres, that the 
farmer cultivates only two acres of potatoes, one 
acre of ruta baga, and perhaps a quarter ofan acre 
of carrots, we call this “getting along,” in the 
common phrase; but we can hardly digni‘y it 
with the name of farming. I am aware that labor 
of a proper kind is in many eases difficult to’ be 
managed. Farming, likewise, can in few situa- 
tions be successfully managed, unless the farmer 
has capital to employ, equal at least, to one year’s 
manure, and one year’s crop. A large portion of 
our farmers, also,from the nature of their habits 
and style of living, are so prosperous and inde- 
pendent, they have no occassion to extend their 
cultivation beyond what it now is in yerder to 
meet their wants, and to incur all the’ trouble, 
vexation, and risk of employing more labor, 
expending more capital, and increasing their 
cares. 


PLANTING POTATOES. 


There seems to be a great diversity of opinion 
among sensible men and women concerning the 
most profitable kind of Potato to plant. Each 
separate sort has its eloquent advocates and stern 
defeaders. The Rohan stands foremost in the 
contest, and seems rather to lead inthe race. Its 
bulk does not retard its speed, and its numerous 
eyes enable it to keep a bright look out to the 
windward. The Blue-noses have pretty active 
friends in the struggle for precedency;—but their 
color, in this anti-amalgamation day, seems to 
present an obstacle to their going ahead much. 
They are less bulky than the Rohan, it’s true, 
but they are more soft, (or mcaly, as the term is) 
and are unlike the Dutchman’s pudding which the 
boys used for a foot-ball a week without bruising. 
The Chenangosare hard customers, those we have 
named, running neck and neck, as the jockeys 
say, with the very best Irish murpheys. But we 
have our choice. Noncommittal have we stood 
for some time, while the Potatoe war has waxed 











‘Astride the fence no. longer ean we remain. 
p into the ferrow and stand on 


hill and 






- ourself in be- 
e lady’s finger ! 
ud editorial spade, to 
n’s bread basket, 





who doubts our truth or who would attempt by 

a side-way inuendo or direct cut, to do violenee $y 
to this favorite potatoe. He must be-Worse than. 
an infidel who questions the goodness of a lady*s 
finger, when made tender and nutritious by. the 
application of hot ashes—N. Hamp. Courier. 
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NTS, FLOWERS. 


The subscriber offers for sale at 

his-establishment a fresh supply 

a2 GAKDEN SEEDS of the very 
ebest quality ; those that cannot be 

2 grown in this countsv he imports 

direct.from Europe from a seurce 

that cn be relied on. 

Brsides a large collection of 
GREENHOUSE, liardy ORNA- 
d Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants, and 
Bulbous Roots, and a choice collection of the very finest 
double Dahlias offered for sale, all on reasonable terms, 
wholesale or retail. ” 

Also on hand a few bushels of ITALIAN RYE 
GRASS, with 100 bush. ITALIAMSP2LING WHEAT, 
ofthe true kind. Atl ordersfor Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, or any thing appertaining to his es'ablishment will 
be stric'ly attended to, b JOHN FEAST, 

Florist & Seedsman, tor. of Lexington and Pirie sts. 
ja 22 tf Baltimore. 
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FOR SALE, 

A valuable FARM of primo soil, on the Western Run 
in Baltimore county, about two miles north west of the. 
14th mile stone o! the Baltimore and York turnpike road, 
and at the same distance from the depot of the Baltimore | 
and Susquehanna rail road, at Cockey’s tavern, in a.rich, 
highly cultivated and healthy traét of country. 

This farm contains from 260 to 270 acres, -having a 
full proportion if wood, much of which is building tim- 
ber, peculiarly valuable in that neighborhood; isin the 
brst state of cultivation; a considerable part in’ produc- 
tive timothy meadow, and the residue of the arable Jand, 
not in graia, is well set in clover, the whole under 
fencing, laid off into conv: nient fields, each of wich is 
well watered. The farm has a large quarry of excellent 
building stone. There are on tue premises an apple or- 
chard of Sec fruit trees, whic!) seld m fail tobear abun- 
dantly ; a valuable mill, seat on the Western Run, with a 
race already dug. There is no location in the country 
more favorable for a grist mill, having the advantage of 
a rich and thickly settled neighborhood, and a good pub- 
lic road leading thence to the turnpike road. Buildin 
substantial and convenient, being a STONE DWEL 
ING, and hitchen of two stories ; a large stone Switzer 
birn, with cedar roof and extensi:e stabling below; large 
hay house and stable for cattle ; stone milk house near the 
dwelling, with a epring of, fine never failing water, with 
other out-houses. On thecountry road near the milk-seet 
a good house and shop for a mechinic, under rent to a*- 
4 tenant. Itis we.] known the lands on the Western 

un are in every respect equal, i! net superior to avy in 
the county. Adjoininy of near are the janis of €ol. N. 
Bosley, Daniel Bosley, Pos. Matt and thers. The 
water power, with about 20 acres of | is gp situated 
that they may be detache: and sold separately, without 
injury to the rest of the farm for agvicultural purposes. 
Terms of sale will be liberal. Apply to 

NATHANIEL CHILDS, 
ont mises, or to 
WILLIAM J. WARD, 


CHINESE MULBERRY ‘IREES. ~ 
American Silk Agency, No. 95, Walnut st. Philadelphia 
The su’ scriber having opened & permanent Agency for — 
the purchase and sale of all articies connected with the 
culture and manufacture of Silk in the United Stat 
rs for sale all the different varigties-of MULBERR 
EES, suitable for raising the SILE/WORM » vie: 
crus Multicaulis Alpinese, Bruega Mult is ings. 
Morus Expansa, Multicaulis Cu pro i 
Trees, &c.* Also, Cuttings from ton's Vir, 
lings, and Cunningham's Prince Eiward G 
These vines produce af abuodapt crop of fi 
not to ro} ox mildew and are fine for the tablé, and capa- 


ble of yielding the eae caret Eval: Sas 
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Pe GF These Pric.d are, s corchuly edtented.sdera Méuaat" ; PER. FROM. TO._ PLOUGHS; HARVEST TOOLS, &c. 
” ow ms Naat eA APPLES, +o+e.+ -  sosccecceeeoeses| Damme] | c. | oom The subscriber is now manuf:cturing C. & O. Evans’ 
-white field veseets oe e3 £0 | Bacon, ham rew, Balt..cured.... pound, 13 144 | Tevetge point or self sharpening PLOUGHS; each share 
*“ Beans; white fie ees + Houslidl.| £79) ——| . Sa ulders,.... 6dO++ceeeee oa 92 (of cast iron) has two points ; and, by reversing act upon 
- _ Gorman, on the hoof, -++++++-++%-/100Ibe || + | _— © e Gdlings,ceceeedOcececees e 12/7 |the principle of selfsharpening, and therefore econom7 in 
Coax, * ellow orecesocconssors@*ibushot 85 os Assorted, countty,+++s+e+-| 6 10 11 uging. These pl are made inthe Best possible man- 
af ILE r+ seencmenseeerereees| 66 81 82) Burra, printed, in Ibs. & half lbs] «« 31 5y | er, und will be sold on as sedsonable terms, as can Le 
Cotrom, Virgimia, «..---++++ +4****! pound 14/)*. 154 _ © een: on ee oof +. 06 2 '| had in this city; together With my extensive assortment 
» * North Carolina,-.--+++- | ao p13 15 | CwER, oorcsccccocccactedoccocccee| bar! | aie of other makey6f ploughs, and. agricultural implements 
° Upland, oe Kishor - ’ Te 17 Ca.ves, threeto six weeks old-+++| each..| $00 | 6 00 }generally. © | rete * . ; 
4 PEN. omg - See. oe ft - = oanae Milch, -ecccdeoessocecs - '80 00 [40 00 Panes, Bes Cae reas Pi cr spre Ah deer 
° eeeeeerererese Ps _—_—_ SOC rereresbeseereeeses ‘ éqgue= —~ . : 
PLARBOED, 352--.00.-s0c-0r0e07°\Guahab 1 6}. 1.75) Conn — forfamilppee,.-.,:-<f100Ibe. 2 00 | 2 19, | Grass SCYTHES of Waldron’s, Griffin’s and American 
Peopae Maas —Bestwh. OMe | Atel) <P — | Cuor Reng «-> cantmccccsetel _* ae, Se aerated ae re 
: , ~~ agsane BRE ——| FHI Eoas,.-c0e. oesetines _ govee] don 95/212 ; , &e, ‘ 
Syper How. pri ren 2 ‘ - 7 00) Pisa, Shad, No. 1, Suéquehannia, | barral:| -—- | —~- as ‘ — “pellets he fo ne — even’ Cadet Pome { 
* a . oe ——_ . ° - 
Sty Mille, saper-o+eee aee| er 7 37 7! Hezringeboatbag No: ee se 4 59 -—- and would — those wanting such articles, to call and es 
+ Busque hans, sr eeweces “ 725) —-— ee = . ss si . of yp All ordera will meet prompt attention. j 
‘ Rye Tee ereser eeerereeseet “ee 5 62 — > ee or goad J. Ss. EASTMAN. 4 
Kiln-dried Meal, in bhds-| phd. | 18 50! —— LARD, _ 3 - zs # ; Pw dittininnteed Reesse® , 7 3 ro $6 Pratt st. between Charles and Hanover ats. % 
Biiiinn halons OF sake RE 30| BANK SOTE TABLE. ~~ —— 
Grass Seens, wholes. lover, |bushel.| 12 50| 1 = F 0 = IRE ‘ : ‘ 
Kentucky blue ‘a “6 pi ‘orrected for the Farmer & Gardener, by Samuel Win- — Ralipe ong messer oan yes BERKSHIRE 3 
Timothy(herdsofthenorth))  « 2 75) 3 00 chester, Lottery & Exchange Broker, No. 94, corner of : “4% . 
‘ Balti d North streets BORR, to h farmers as may wish te improve their 
Orchard,.--.+.-asescseseses| 06 2 00) 2 50 altimore and North streets. . , 
tI meadow Oat niet “a 3 00 stock of hoge with this celebrated breed. He was bred 
ae sed a. ae «| 1 00 U. S. Bank, »-+++-eee+epat - VIRGINIA. — by Col. C.M: Bement, of Three Hills farm near Albany, 
> p OSCR LOPyoooesee mm Branch at Baltimore,...-do armersBankof Virgi. 1] New York, isan animal of fine form, small bone, great 
Hayy ia bulk,...-.-- aceceeeeessees! ton. | 17 00) 19 00| Other Branches,.....**.-do Bank of Virginia,...... do depth of ham, and of easy keep. <A pair of the same, 
Hamp, country, dew rotied,..++++- pound. 9 = MARYLAND. ‘Sranch atFrederickgburg 4a? | strain was sold a few. months since by John R. Bryant, 
heh ae? rotted, +++. ad 9 50 Banks in Baltimore,...--par| Petersburg,........0+ 1| Esq. of Kentucky, for $500, and the subscriber will add 
floes, on a oo ea, 100Ib. —_— Hagerstown,.. eovccecess O NorfOlk,--..... seen? . 1 | that tew breeds, if any, enjoy greater popularity among 
: | aughtored,-«++-s+++++-| —| ——| Fred@rick, ...++.0++++0++ed0) Winchester,.....0000. « + 2] breeders. 
.. Howg-—first sort,--++s++eeeeesereee pound. 14 Westminster, «...-++++++-do| Lynchburg, ..... 1-4a1 1-2] Terms.—For each sow served by the subscriber's boar 
’ MMBCONG 20+ +r eemmerereeeere i 12) ——| Farmers’ Bankof Mary'd, do| Danville,........... © 1 $2 will be chara which must accompany the sow when 
TOLUSE, +--+ +eereee “eee ——| —— | Do. payable at Easton,...do ‘Bank of Valley, Winch. 1-2 sent, as algo feed ‘to last her during the time the may.be 
OF Lamm, covccccecccereMecsececeees bushel, 32 33 Salisbury,.-+++ 1 per ct. dis.|'Branch at Romney,. ..4a3.4 | at his house. EDWARD P. ROBERTS. 
Mostann Seev, Domestic, — ; blk. | 30 4 00) Cumberiand,....+-+++++ par|| Do. Charlestown, do Philadelphia Road, two miles from Baltimore. 
ms OATS, cocececccorccccscccers scene ‘ 45 =< Millington,.++..++.eesee+ed0 Do. Leesburg,... do may 15 
Pas, Ted Oye, -+++.-+-+eeeeeeeeees bushel.| 1 40) —— DISTRICT. Wheeling Banks, .... 2 1.2 THE IMPORTED 
ie cccssecseced] | 345} =| Sees. Ree panks, generally 5! Syorr-norny DURHAM BULL LLEWELYN. 
; goceccoboccagpecococccs| 66 a. Bee Georgetown, > Banks,{p.c.|'New Jersey Banksgen. 3 oth sone inane ob MOUNT PLEA 
e wanes, tnthotascarge, ten. | 3 85 Alersndiia New York City, ..... .par SANT, 2 1-2 miles from Baltimore, on the 
Ground, «++++000- barrel.» 1 $7} 1 50 PF VANIA. New York State,....4a! Falls aad ike ceed. afteiidien the Rockdale 
Paum& Canista Beax,..-.----- ++/bushel.| —— a Philadel phia,..-++++++++..par) Massachusetts, eee ». Silk Seana 9 g 4 
R i cccttacttie,............cemek . s 1 00 Chemberagy-+-s conse 2 Connecticut,. . veeee do He is a beautifal fashionable roan of 
on “men ushel. Bion Gettysburg -.-+++- oan we Hampshire,.... qe Gine size and points, and clean nek aiid’ head ; andes 
* Tépacco c Necssceseee/100lbs| 3 60| 5 50 Pittsburg, ee oe wing [RSRERO, © oo oo covces will be seen by his pedigree, is as thorough and high bred 
asia : “ 6 50 | LolKseserere corececneeee J/Rhode Island, ..... do | an animal as ie to be found either in Eur..pe or Amefics. 
pee brown and red,-... pe 6 00 12 00 OtherPennsylvaniaBks. 1/ North Carolina,..... 3a3é Luewexyn, roan, calved May 33 1836; got by Maggot 
a fine red, age ren pa 9 00 Delaware({under$5]...- 4|\South Carolina,.... 4a5 2238. bred by the Rev. H. Berry a. Gay, bp Mr. Whi 4 
wrappery, suitable " Do. [over 5]....00- Nai Georgia, .. 2... ccc 5a54 hy 2377: a f) a. 7 
for segars,..e---| * | 10 20) 20 00| x. ,. ker’s Norfolk, ; g- d. Grizel, by Young ‘Wartaby, . , 
“* yellow and red eeel «© | 90 00] 14 00 Michigan Banks,......+- “—_ New Orleans.....- ++ 5a6/ ogj9 3; gr-g.d. by a son of Dimple, 594; Sir Dimple’s 
» “ good yellow,. el ce | 10 ol 15 90] Canadian do.-+.-+-+ee- 0\| sister was sold at Mr. C. Colling’s sale for 410 guineas; gr. 
ec: |S fh AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. * nnn a ee 
a ptm au _ a « : Cots 00| _, John T. Durding & Co. engouraged by the favors | Cows will be attended to by John Hussey,. herflsman, , 
. ¥: ia “2 ya 6 vol 10 00 shown them in the past year, are determined to offer no | who will take every care of them while in his charge. * & 
Ra. , —< SOORRmRRDE article to their friends but such as they can warrant,made | Ty py3—Each cow will be charged $10 to ensure her 
retemre sa. | 8 00 of the very best materials, finished in a superior manner, | being in calf. 
} —" Tagioceesee west | 6 00} of the newest pat erns, and at liberal prices. @ #1 have examined Llewelyn, and consider him enti 
,® Weak, White, «+rodPersecsccose bushel. | 1 60 — 1 63 From John T. D.’s long experience in the manufacture nently qualified to improve the native breed of cattle, as 
Mary! : . xe Ten of these articles he flatter himself that he can give entire | 1,4 io rpetuate, in purity, his own peculiar and noble 
ary ti bls — 42 | Satisfaction to those farmers, Commission Merchants, | race, To say to one acq@ajnted with the Briti#h herd 
eer Se in'bha Sener = - ____ | Captains and others who may favor him with their orders. | hook that he was bred by the late Rev. Mr. Berry, is at 
ity ". aaa “ bbl | T. D. & Co. wish especially to recommend & | ones to pronounce his eulovy ; for itis well known that  % > 
agon price, *| —— | lately improved and superior ‘* Wheat Fan” as beifig ad- | inee, the a f the Ca be 
: ttsburgh,.|/1001bs} 200) ——]|—. . no one, since ime o' 4 en more e- 
° .  Waeon Faricurs, to 2 ~ mgt pe - mirably adapted to clean effectually and fast—price $25 minently successful.as a breeder in Europe, or cogpributed 
* Fo Wheeling,. | 225 anit They invite the attention ofthe public to their stack of | .or6 to the imprevement of British cattle. ms 
‘ washed. |ymwash | Castings for ploughs or machinery, by the lb.or ton at the -] - Rows: Miibednrs, Ed. Farmer & Gesdeucr, 
Woon, Prime & Saxon Fleeces,... pound. 50to 55 lowest prices Alsoon sale, New York ploughs, No. 10 may 6 ’ if © 
°) oa ecrosere Oo 45 50 1-4 at $3,-No/"11 1-4 at 3 25, No. 12 1.4at $375. Re- } ree + mt: 
*. ee arene 4 p-- pairs, in, gener@bglone with neatness and despatch— AGEN 
4 One half eat ata, Sin All orders for fet&rnd garden seeds, of the best kinds SILK A CY, > 
_ Common & one fourth Meri.| a 35 40 and fresh, will also'be fuanished at our A tural Es ) ‘and 7th streets, Washiggton City, D.C. . 4 4 
j Pulled,:e--Teccscccccsceceee| \30 33 ablish medt, npon the usual terms, by Denny, | eihad haSior sak sin Ghwency for te 
logaroes, 69 to 85 cts. a bushel. sman, Grant St. Balimore, rear of Mesers. Dins- purchase and ele of ‘SILK MUL: JERRY T. , and. 
“2 VANTED. aoe See. $26 ___ | all-articles withgphe growing o! Silk, offerefor 
on competent fo take charge of and judiciously Senlana meter ; eee ce Oe ee vat 
large farm, of industrious and sobet habits, is PLOUGH , 0 4 , See . Whi 
* as overseer. A man with a wife capable of attend- it heapside _, Wor 
‘to a dairy would be preferred. ~ Apply to the subscri- p maUe of ti 3 
pf; on the farm, Sparrow’s Point, Patapsco Neck, Balti- 





oa more , in person, or by Jetter directed to Baltimore. | can be d by ay ¢ 
P ap 8 et ee es STEUART. May Tou 


